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APOSTACY. 

So, after these world-jostling years, when all 
The bloom of faith is worn from my poor life, 

Its fine fresh inner juices turned to gall 
By stings of pain and strife ; 

After Ihave said one stern last farewell 

To folly, and have smiled my weary smile 
At human creeds, where fixedly doth dwell 

Vanity, error, guile ; 

After my,lips have sneered : * ' There yet shall be 
Fault enough in men's deeds when thou art gone ; 

Get thee to loneness of the woods or sea — 
The world shall still roll on ; " 

After I have brought here to birds and trees, 
And flowers and solitude, and open sky, , 

A something so discordant with all these, 
That something being I ; 

After, in suppliant spirit, I have passed 
Through leafage of the placid lanes., and said : 

"Nature, with thy calm comfortings at last 
Let me be comforted ! — 

" Let me forget that I have ever trod 
Places where thy pure quiets do not reign ; 

Love of thee is most near to love of God, 
All other loves were vain ! " 

After satiety, and scorn, and flight, 

After sharp struggle, shall the ending be 
Powerlessness of will to keep aright, 

Nature, my bond with thee ? 

And, foe-like, shall I say, the world pursues ? 

And shall I loathe the unleal eye that sees 
More beauty in a young cheek's changeful hues 

Than flowers, or birds, or trees ? 

Ah, no, sweet fragment of the world I fly, 
Found when I shunned, worshipt when I would hate ; 

Disloyally my tenets I deny— 
Thou rulest, lovely Fate ! 

What flower of all midsummer's best i can wear 
The gleams that in thy deep-gold tresses live? 

What voice can give such preciousness to air 
As thy dear voice doth give ? 

Ever may I remember to have trod 

These haunts where costliest truth was first made plain : 
Heart's love for heart is nearest man's for God ; 

All lesser love were vain ! — Edgar Fawcett. 



GIANTS: REAL AND MYTHICAL. 

The question is often asked, as to how show-giants 
dispose of themselves in private life, and why it is 
that they are so seldom seen abroad. To the former 
query it maybe replied that giants, when off duty, 
have their special resorts, the places frequented by 
them being hostelries chiefly supported by people in 
the show business. That they are seldom to be seen 
abroad is accounted for by the articles of their en- 
gagement, which bind them not to " make themselves 
cheap " by appearing in public. 

In private life the giant is usually a sad, melan- 
choly man, but tranquil, and not given to bullying. 
He drinks his beer and smokes his pipe in the caba- 
ret; where he is often the subject of much "chaff" on 
account of his ponderosity, and, in most cases, he 
stands all this with an amount of equanimity that 
would hardly be displayed by a smaller man. The 
worst retaliation I remember, in a case of the kind, 
was a threat from a show-giant that he would " sit 
upon " his persecutor, and, as he weighed about five 
hundred pounds, the .threat had the desired effect. 

For poor people to have a giant in the family may 
seem to be calamitous, and yet it is not necessarily so. 
Certainly it takes a great deal more cloth to cover 
him, as well as more food to sustain him, than is the 
case of persons of ordinary size. But he is a good ad- 
vertisement for his folks, and brings grist to the fam- 
ily mill in more ways than one. If absolutely of titanic 
stature — say anywhere between seven and eight feet 
— he can readily command an engagement in a show, 
and that makes him comfortable for life, besides en- 
abling him to assist his family. 

Years ago, on the outskirts of a small country town, 
1 was acquainted with an old brickmaker and his wife, 
both people of good stature, though by no means 
coming within the category of giants. They had a son, 
though, who was, even as a boy, remarkable for his 
great stature and strength. At the age of sixteen he was 
six feet three inches high, and broad in proportion. 
After this he kept shooting up vertically and spread- 
ing out laterally until he was about twenty-three years 
old, when he stopped at seven feet five inches high, 
and in weight over three hundred pounds. He did 



but little work at home, and the old people used to 
complain that he was " awful heavy on their hands." 
But he was peaceable and well disposed, and a favor- 
ite in the village. 

Soon after he had arrived at his full maturity a cir- 
cus came along, and the manager of it, seeing our 
young giant in the tavern of the place, easily per- 
suaded him to take an engagement, and travel with 
him as a feature of the show. 

About a year later, being then in a city some hun- 
dreds of miles distant from the place where the large 
yourfg man under notice was " raised," 1 saw circus- 
posters flaring upon the fences, and, to pass the time, 
entered the large tent in which the performances were 
going on. 

Four trained steeds were careering around the ring, 
and, on the backs of the four, sprawling from one to 
another, and back again, after a manner the reverse 
of graceful, was a man of vast stature and bulk, all 
in silk and spangles clad. The clown bantered him 
as the horses were pulled up for a rest; and wfien 
the giant flung back his repartee at the motley, I 
at once recognized in the trick of his exaggerated 
voice my titanic friend of the brick-yard. He had in- 
creased in bulk, though not in stature, and looked as 
if he might have carried one of the horses more easily 
than the poor beast could carry him. 

Not long afterward, a noted English pugilist, and 
" champion of the heavy weights," came out here on 
a speculating tour, and, seeing the brick-yard giant, 
was so much taken with his manly appearance, that 
he undertook to teach him the art of " self-defence." 
Finding him a tolerably apt pupil, his tutor finally 
prevailed on him to accompany him to England, where 
he was matched for more than one fight, in which he 
came out victor, though his style was considered by 
the sporting critics to be very ungainly. In time he 
took to dissipation, and drank himself into a con- 
sumption, of which he died, being reduced, at his 
death, from the weight of over three hundred pounds 
to less than one hundred and forty. , 

What, chiefly, brought the subject of giants into 
my mind, was seeing, not long since, a paragraph in 
a New Jersey paper, giving some account of a gigan- 
tic family named Vannatta, who, for generations, re- 
sided near a place formerly called Timber Swamp, 
now Jackson Valley, in Warren County, N.J. It ap- 
pears that nearly all the inhabitants of that particular 
locality were noted for their great stature and her- 
culean strength. The Vannatta, whose death was the 
occasion of the newspaper paragraph referred to, 
weighed four hundred pounds. Six or seven other 
families, dwelling in the sarq^ vicinity, are also named 
as having scions among them of unusually large size. 
It is stated of a certain Aaron Petty, one of them, that 
he weighed three hundred pounds, and yet was a cap- 
ital amateur dancer on the tight and slack ropes. 
The word must have been "Stand from under ! " when 
that man performed. Another of these big men, John 
Linn, who lived to be one hundred and two years old, 
was the strongest of them all. He could lift up a bar- 
rel full of cider, and drink from the bung-hole. What 
sport the celebrated " Jack " would have had of it if 
he had been called upon to exterminate these Blun- 
derbores of Timber Swamp ! 

But all these modern, and essentially human, giants 
dwindle into insignificance beside the stupendous 
men of the Welsh, Cornish, Irish and Scandinavian 
legends. Not far from Dolgelly, in Wales, there is a 
small pond, the name of which, translated into En- 
glish, is the Pond of the Pebbles. By the side of this 
pond there lie three immense fragments of rock, from 
which it takes its name. The tradition about them is, 
that the giant Idris, who had his dwelling in some 
" mammoth cave " of the mountain called Cader Idris, 
was taking a constitutional walk beside the pond one 
day, when he felt something hurting one of his feet. 
Taking off his shoe, he inverted it, to get rid of the 
annoyance, when, lo ! out from it fell these three 
great pebbles, the smallest of which is twenty-four 
feet long, eighteen feet broad, and twelve feet high. 

The wearer of that shoe must have been something 
like a giant, indeed. It puzzles one to think what 
sort of a fellow his shoemaker could have been, unless, 
haply, Idris made his own shoes, which is not likely, 
since he was a great lord as well as a giant, and con- 
sequently above all such mean industrial work. Un- 
fortunately the shoe is not extant, to corroborate the 
story about the pebbles ; but, nevertheless, let no 
tourist in stony Cambria rashly decline to believe the 
tradition, lest he might risk being objurgated by the 
children of the Cymri with consonantal adjectives 
that would blight him on the spot. 



St. Asaph was another Welsh giant, who gave his 
name to the ancient town so called. Holy man though 
he was, his reckless feats of horsemanship entitle him 
to take rank with the hardest riding Galway squire of 
them all, or the most daring Yorkshire fox-hunter that 
ever "galloped his horse on Blackstone Edge." In the 
pavement of one of the streets of St. Asaph, there is, 
or used to be, shown a black stone, a mark on which 
is averred to be the print of the shoe of St. Asaph's 
horse, who carried his rider there at one leap from 
the top of Onanhasse, distant some two miles. 

A tradition similar to this exists at the Rock of 
Dunamace, Queen's County, Ireland. This singular 
rock crops up from the plain in a pyramidal form, not 
unlike Mount Morris, near the head of Manhattan 
Island, only much steeper, and destitute of trees. On 
the summit of it are the remains of a very ancient 
fortress. Near this, on a plateau of ground covered 
with velvety turf, are shown marks as of two gigan- 
tic human feet, and these are carefully kept clear of 
grass by dwellers in the vicinity. Tradition states 
that they are the tracks of the redoubtable giant 
Fionn McCoul, who jumped to the spot from the hill 
of Dysart, about a mile away. He does not appear to 
have worn shoes on the occasion, as the prints are 
those of bare feet, and so far " out of drawing " as to 
suggest that Fionn must have been one of the clum- 
siest, most loutish and splay-footed Irish gentlemen* 
that ever lived. 

Cornwall, that fairy land in which the gentle Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table dreamily lived 
and glided, swarms with traditions of gigantic people. 
For centuries, we are told, there lay in a street of 
Helston a huge block of granite, which has long since 
been removed by irreverent and incredulous hands. 
It is interesting to learn, from tradition, that this great 
stone was originally used for blocking up the door- 
way of — well, suppose we say Tartarus — to prevent 
the imps of Satan from going out to get drinks. For 
some inscrutable reason, however, Satan took this 
rock along with him one day when he went to make 
a raid upon Cornwall. As he went along he kept 
playing, in an imbecile way, with the stone, by tossing 
it up and catching it after the manner of New York 
street boys with parcels, or anything else they can 
pick up. While so engaged, he suddenly encountered 
St. Michael, a giant of great sanctity, stature, and 
science in the noble art of punching heads. Having 
challenged Satan to fight him, then and there, St. 
Mike administered to the fellow a sound thrashing, 
which sent him howling away across the plain, drop- 
ping the stone, as he went, on the vacant lots from 
which Helston subsequently arose, and thus giving 
the place its name. 

In another Cornish locality there is shown a long 
block of granite, which* is said to be the walking-stick 
of some great giant of old, who dropped it one night 
when running after his hat, which had been carried 
away by the wind. Like the shoe of Idris, however, 
so the hat of this Cornish giant exists not to bear 
witness to the stony staff. That shoe and that hat 
alone would make the fortune of a modern show- 
man, and. really why some smart Yankee has not ere 
now manufactured them for the purpose, is one of 
those unaccountable things that;, as Lord Dundreary 
says, " no fellow can know." 

So attached, indeed, are the Cornish people to the 
memory of giants, that they have actually adopted 
Goliah of Gath, whom youthful David slew with the 
smooth round pebble. At a place called Cam Breather 
is a great rock, the profile of which bears a rough re- 
semblance to a human hand, with the fingers stretched 
out somewhat in the way of the gesture called by rude 
boys "taking a sight." This, say the country folk, is 
the hand of Goliah, who was buried there and became 
petrified in course of time. 

The Berserks of the Scandinavian legends were a 
race of gigantic men who, by the use of some stim- 
ulating drug, used to prime themselves for the per- 
formance of mighty feats of strength. But the reac- 
tion that followed this kind of intoxication was very 
great, a fact of which their enemies often availed 
themselves. The following Icelandic legend is a fair 
sample of these characters as they figured in the 
sagas : 

When Jarl Hakon was king of Norway, there came 
to pay his respects to him one Vermund, who reigned 
(and froze) over Iceland. After. he had been hospit- 
ably entertained by the Jarl, Vermund made arrange- 
ments for returning to his own country. While at the 
court of Hakon, he had taken a great fancy to a 
couple of enormous Berserks, who were in the ser- 
vice of the latter, and these he engaged to go with 




him to Iceland. The Jarl, however, tried to dissuade 
him from taking these Berserk fellows with him, say- 
ing that they would give trouble. But Vermund 
persisted ; and, when he set out for Iceland, Halli and 
Leikner — for such were the names of the varlets, 
respectively — traveled in his train. 

They had not been many days in Iceland when 
Halli, the biggest and ugliest of the Berserks, had the 
audacity to insist upon being supplied with a wife, 
who should be of noble birth, young, beautiful, ac- 
complished, and endowed with a handsome fortune. 
Vermund was astounded at this, and, not feeling equal 
to the emergency, he referred the two Berserks to his 
brother, Arngrim Styr, which, being translated, means 
the "Stirring One." 

Now Arngrim had a handsome daughter named 
Asdisa, and upon her Halli, the Berserk, became so 
spooney that his groans and howls in the night grew 
to be a dreadful nuisance to the quiet folks of the 
neighborhood, who hated him accordingly. But Arn- 
grim Avas afraid of Halli, and so did not plumply decline 



SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. —J ames H. Beard. 

to bestow his daughter's hand upon him, but tem- 
porized by saying that he must first consult with some 
friends on the subject. Then he set out for Helgafell, 
where dwelt the Pontiff Snorre, by whose advice he 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Halli, pro- 
vided the latter and his brother Leikner would cut 
a road through the lava rocks of Biarnerhaf. To this 
the Berserks assented, and, "putting on all their 
steam," they went to work on the contract at once. 
While they were toiling and tunneling, and that with- 
out either blasting-powder or nitro-glycerine, that 
cruel girl, Asdisa, used to stand by the roadside and 
banter them in the most aggravating manner, but 
that did not prevent them from digging away at the 
rocks with their great iron bars. 

Nor was Arngrim idle all this while. He caused to 
be constructed an immense bath, or tank, so con- 
trived that it could be filled quickly with boiling water. 
Well, by this time the Berserks had completed their 
task, and now they came to the castle to claim their 
reward. But, as they presented a very soiled appear- 



ance, after the work oi cutting through the blackened 
rocks, Arngrim suggested that a warm bath might 
be a good thing for both of them. Into the bath 
they got, accordingly, when the door of it was at 
once bolted strongly, and the hot water turned on, 
the cunning Arngrim, at the same time, placing on 
the ground, near the door of the bath, a bullock's 
hide with its raw side uppermost. The yells of the 
boiling Berserks were awful to hear. At last Halli 
managed to burst open the door of the bath, spring- 
ing through which he slipped upon the wet hide, and, 
before he could recover himself, was stabbed to death 
by Arngrim. The other Berserk was boiled ; and so 
King Vermund got rid of his difficulty, and the Prin- 
cess Asdisa was again placed in the matrimonial mar- 
ket, without incumbrances. 

Traces of what is said to be the road constructed 
by these two Berserks — a sort of Giant's Causeway 
— are yet shown in Iceland, as are, also, two mounds 
supposed to be their graves. 

— Charles Dawson Shanly. 



